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NEED LE WO R K 


as an ancient craft 


E A R L Y E E FORT S 


Though owing to the nature of the materials used but little of early needlework 
survives, embroidery is one of the oldest of the crafts, and has at its best 
ranked with painting and sculpture. 

Embroidered hangings made for the tabernacle are minutely described in the 
Book of Exodus, but the oldest piece of needlework in existence is a portion 
of an embroidered garment of the 4th century B.C. that was found in the 
Crimea. It is only a fragment though, and nothing of importance exists earlier 
than the 5th century. This is a hanging made for an Egyptian tomb, and is 
strangely modern or rather 17th century in feeling. 

In England the skill of embroiderers was held in repute as early as the 10th 
century and by the 13th century was known all over Europe. Most of this 
work, however, was ecclesiastical, though some of it was used for secular 
costume, and it was not until the reign of Queen Elizabeth that embroidered 
hangings seem to have been used for wall-decoration or domestic furniture to 
any great extent ; but when it did come to be so used it was often of a remark- 
able quality, as the hangings at Hardwick show. From that period onwards 
needlework was more used for chair covers, bed-hangings, and even carpets 
(as well as replacing the earlier woven tapestries) than it was for costume, and 
it is with embroidery as an adjunct to house-decoration that this book is 

primarily intended to deal. 


"Ars est celare arteni" 
(Art is to conceal art). 
Much Victorian art teas 
so well hidden that ice 
have not vet been able 
to find it ! 
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Pdtirl tut ra/ini.s. uorkcd 
chiefly in (cnt- (ind crnss- 
stitch lath fxtrdcnnic col- 
oured silk and fine ^<dd 
threads, idmlish 17th <en- 

t ur\ . 30 ■ 20^^ t /a lies. 



1 \i i: Dll M /• o H s i: L I - /; \ /* it /; > s i o \ 

III llif Vicloriari era the iiHlu''tr\ ol tlic workers \n a> more r(‘inarkal)l(‘ than 
llicir taste. Init there has ol late been a en at res i\ al in the interest in needle- 
work lor tlie home. I nlorlnnately nineli of the work that is prodneed to-da\ 
IS merelv a slavish eopv ok the best work of the 17th and IHth eeninries. 
Needlework is one ol the most persistent lornis ok sell-expression, an outlet 
lor the creative iiistmet that is -o strong in ev erv one. and kor it adeipiatelv to 
Inllil this purpose desipr,,,.,- and worker should ik possible he one and the same 
()< r.soii . ill ;ui\ r;il)* tlir\ should hr "Iron^K in sym|);ilh\. 


r \ T II i: r / ii i> o s i: o / /, i/ n ii o i n /; h ) 

Stiteherv. n iihke sket eh ine or ev en modelhn-;. t hoiifj;h not neeessarilv dilhenlt 

ol aehievenient, i- a lenpMhv process, and it is obvious that nimh eomi work 

NM.n d he a mere waste ok time and talent ik the design and pnrpos,. ok the 

work nmlertaken were not very earekidiv considered hekore a sinele stitch is 

la i-n. Olten a worker, all-impa t ien t to have somethin^ to show, ernl.arks 

"I'O" a piece ol work without even ileeidine wdiat it is intended to he The 

n-sn t I. an ornamented olijeet ok iinpra. t i. al ilimensions wl.ieh cannot he 
niiuir usr oi whru huislird. 

I remember meeting a knlv who had pie,.,-,! together her weddine dress and 
l.ad taken nearlv twentv years to adorn it witi. an elaborate desie,. j,. ^„ld 
s . was intended as a present kor her son on his twenty-lirst birthday. I 
"lured to ask to what use he wonld pnt it. ami she seemed somewhat taken 




aback. "'W oil/" she said doubtfully, “It would do for a cover for the grand- 
piano,'* hut even as she spoke I think she had misgivings and indeed what 
would anybody want with a vast oblong of ivory satin embroidered in gold ! 
The whole magnum opus was a glaring example of wasted time and skill. 

The first and most important thing therefore is to decide on what it is proposed 
to expend one’s labours and to help in this choice it is useful to refer to the 
past and see to what use the workers of former days put their industry. 

The museums of course provide many beautiful examples which are accessible 
to everyone, but the ideal thing is to see work in its original setting, that is, 
in the very rooms for which the work was done. 

The owners of big and ancient houses have been most kind in throwing open 
tluMi* doors to the public on rnanv occasions, and no such opportunity of 
seeing the insides of these bcautifid monuments should be neglected. To those 
to whom such visits are not possible the files of such magazines as ‘^‘Country 
Life,” “The Connoisseur,” “Apollo” and “The Burlington Magazine” are 
available and w<dl repay scrutiny. 

Let us pay an imaginary visit to some well-stocked house of the 18th century, 
which would, b(‘si<lcs conteinporarv work, doid>tless contain some treasures 
of earlier periods. The walls are hung with tapestry, chiefly woven panels 
but in many cases needlework has been used to give a similar effect. Tapestry 
designs wer(* often reproduced in ‘‘^petit-point” or tent-stitch but these were 
usually on a smaller scale than the original hangings and were more like 
needlework pictures. The 17th century hangings from a house in Hatton 
(iarden (now in th(‘ Victoria and Albert Museum) were, however, quite 
definitely designed for neeillcwork and a \ ariety of stitches adds interest to 
the fine design. The Hardwick hangings 1 have already mentioned. 

Another remarkable si't of hangings in tiait-stitch comes from Stoke Edith. 
These are 18th century and were supposed to have been worked by the five 
wives of the then owner of that place. They represent garden scenes and are 
lively and amusing besides being monuments of imlusti\. 

Wall hangings were often made in appliipie work as well as in wool work on 
canvas and this is a very effective medium for large panels. Pilasters m 
churches W(*re frecpientlv hung with strips of applied velvet or silk and the 
space between windows can often be well treated in this way. American 
hangings are effectively carrieil out in a comhination of quilted work and 
applique and this method of decorating cotton materials is largely used there 
for bedspreads. Quilting is, of course, very popular in Wales and in Durham, 
especially among the wi\es of the miners, but it is only in the Lriited States 
that I have seen quilting combined with applique or coloured patchwork and 

the result is most decorative. 
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1 his f)il(isler from 

the Victoria and Albert 
Museum it} applK^ue leorh 
IS of line/} and silk on velvet 
ivith additional details in 
strips of p^ilt copper, ft is of 
the 17th century, and is 
very f/rohablv Ih/rt up^uese. 
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r II K EAST INSPIRES WESTERN DESIGN 

Another kind of hanging came into fashion in the 17th century and this was 
suggested by the so-called palampores from the East. Designs from the 
printed cottons of East India influenced the wool hangings of the first half 
of the 18th century, while later these were inspired with a definitely Chinese 
feeling. But whether suggested by India or China these English hangings are 
nearly all alike in that the design invariably consists of one large tree growing 
up the centre of the panel on the side branches of which grow strange varieties 
of flowers, fruit and foliage. The design springs from what looks like little 
hills or possibly large stones, and on these too, perhaps, there are flowers 
growing. Occasionally birds or even rabbits and squirrels are introduced into 
the design, the birds in particular being very oriental and exotic in feeling. 
These palampore designs were the origin and inspiration of what is generally 
known as Jacobean work which besides being used for wall-hangings was much 
in demand for bedspreads and curtains. They are worked on linen wools, 
chiefly in tones of greens and browns, but unlike the other hangings we have 
noticed, the linen background in these is left unworked. This kind of work has 
been cleverly reproduced on printed linens and cretonnes and for that reason 
is less to be recommended for handwork. After all, one of the chief points in 
needlework is to produce something that cannot be done by machinery or 
even be imitated by a mechanical process, though a machine worked hy an 
individual (for chain-stitch for instance) can often produce very pleasing and 
original results in a comparatively short time. 

Of course in these days it is rarely possible to find time to make a large wall- 
covering in petit-point and so we shall have to consider some quicker method 
of getting a similar effect, but for the moment let us continue our imaginary 
tour round the house and see what else it will suggest to us. 
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yi /ate 17th century 
bonier chiefly in Unn- 
^ariiin point-stitch in 
silk and icoaf an 

canras. It is Italian, 
and Its resend)lance to 
the Drayton chairs 
made me susj>e(t them 
of beitifr of Italian 
origin. From the I ic- 
toria and Albert .\Ins- 



Till: ll O R K I \ G OF CHAIR SEATS 


Chairs are the most common, and taking it all round, the most practical 
subjects for the needleworker to tackle. The earlier chairs, those for instance 
of the 16th century, were often covered with Turkey-work, which gives an 
effect rather like a pile carpet, the wool being knotted into the canvas. 
Runners for use on oak buffets and court-cupboards were also made in the 
same stitch, the bright colours generally used serving to relieve the heaviness 
of the dark wood work. 


But the most usual covering for chairs is linen or canvas worked in “gros- 
point,” that is cross-stitch, or ‘‘^petit-point,” which is another name for tent- 
stitch, or in a combination of the two. Frequently the work has a central 
panel with a pictorial subject in fine stitch, the subject being suggested, as in 
the needlework pictures above mentioned, by the figures on woven tapestry ; 
the border, usually more or less geometrical, but sometimes floral, is carried 
out in gros-point. Wool is mainly used, but silk is sometimes introduced into 
the lighter stitches, which has the effect of giving life and brightness to the 
design. 


In English work of the 18th century figure subjects were less in use for chair- 
seats and backs and the designs were chiefly floral, moreover the best pieces 
were entirely execute<l in petit-point. In a beautiful set of Charles the Second 
chairs at Drayton House, a variety of stitches is used, such as satin-stitch, 
long and short, and tent-stitch, while the background of rusty black is worked 
in a kind of Hungarian stitch — zigzag rows of long stitches being divided by 
rows of short ones. There is also in the same house a four-post bed which has 
hangings of the same kind of work, which are still in a wonderful state of 
preservation. The work is not unlike that reproduced on page 13 which makes 
me suspect an Italian origin, though this is mere guesswork. 

One sometimes sees English chairs and settees covered with appliqued velvet 
or satin, but for the most part this style of chair covering indicates that the 
chairs are Italian or Spanish and though richly decorative is not so practical 
for hard wearing as the more common ones upholstered in wool-embroidered 
canvas. Though some of this work has mellowed with time and the wools 
have faded a little from the sun, it is a mistake to imagine that these chairs 
were originally anything but richly brilliant in colour. A glance at the back 
of any 18th century piece will prove how fresh and alive the colour was 
intended to be and indeed still is in many cases, for the dyes used in those 
days were vastly superior to those of to-day. Some of the beautiful rose-pinks 
so often found in period pieces are practically unobtainable to-day and in 
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This chdir, icorked by 
Aliss T(\ss Hope, is in 
petit-point on a very 
fine, ronvas^ ond is in 
Trench Jfith century 
St} I e tapestry. 7 7 / e 
^ronndicork is brif^hl 
yelloic. 



order to get the desired efl'eet Berlin wools liave lo he used tliough they are 

not n'ally satisfaetory as tliey are not nearly so dnrahle as tapestry or crewel 
wools. 

But no one starting a piece of work should l.e deceived into using pastel 

shades n, the hope of making their work look like an antique; even when 

Iresldy <lone the colo.irs would look wishv-washv and in a very short time 

would he drained of any colour at all. The colours should he matched as far 

as possible to the harhs of the old piece-time and smoke will quite soon 
enough give them the refjuired “patine.” 
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Old (nnbroitlered 

cushion, prohdbJy 
IHth cruturv. in a 
roricly of stitches. 
From the f <d!ection 
of \Iiss Jess Hope. 
1 he icorf icheri 
i(*und icds in on 

* 

incoinfdf'ted state, 
and hds rerent/v 
boon finished bv d 
• o n t c m ft o r d r\ 
in‘cdb\ 


T II E M i K ! \ (, () E C I S II I () \ S I \ I) E I L L <) U S 

1 loin chairs wc j>iiss naturally to (Misinons an<l tlic\ ar(‘ made in various ways, 
many res(‘ml>lin*i tin* chairs lor whicli they wen* mad*'. But there is ore kind 
of work that luis not so iar been touclu'd upon and that is ^^Spilnish work’* 
and this particular kind of <'mhroi*lery is very of*t*'n found on cusliions and 

l)e<l pillows. Spanish work is always done in hlack on white and is usually 

• ^ 

wfirked in silk on whit*' *)r <‘r<'am-colour<‘d liiK'n. It was *‘xtensi\'ely used on 
tunics, dr*'ss*‘s iind caps in th*' la'ij^n of ll*'nr\ th*' Kij^hth, whos*' wife Catherine 
of Aragon is r*‘f>ut<‘d to ha\<' introdiua'd it into hni^land. Every variety of 
stitch is us*m1. th*' inor** th<‘ h*‘tt*'r as. lacking colour. th<* stitclu'rv needs to 
he varied to giv*' intt'rest to th*' d*‘sign. 


/ S S / > / II () li K 


^‘Assisi’ work, which is another useful stitch for cushions and the borders of 
tablecloths and mats, is also carri*'*! out in on*' coh^iir only — usually in red, 
though black, green, blue or <'v^en yellow is cfjually effective. In this work, 
which is done in silk or flax-thread on natural cohjured linen, the actual 
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design is left free of stitchery whilst the background is entirely filled in either 
with cross-stitch or eyelet-stitch. A few delicate details can afterwards be 
added in Holbein stitch, but these should encroach very little on to the design. 
A pattern can be first drawn out on squared paper or traced directly on to the 
material, the designs most frequently employed being of an heraldic nature or 
a repeating geometrical pattern. This Italian work is closely allied to the 
embroidery produced in other countries, Hungary, Rumania and Russia for 
instance, but the most beautiful designs are undoubtedly Italian. 



Italian 

Borders chiefly 
in Assisi tvork, 18th 
century, embroidered 
in red silk on linen. The 
back-ground is mostly in cross 
stitch, though in some 
cases eyelet-stitch is 
used. From the 
Glasgow Art 
Gallery. 
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cloth of linrn 
S(riin (corhcd m 
rod, I'orioi/s 

droirn fuhric stit- 
ches. Dcsii^iird 

Olid (wcciitcd hv (I 
student of the 
Closiroie Sehoid of 
lit. 















I hese table mats in 
a free form of Assisi 
work were, desifined 
and executed by stu- 
dents of the dasf'oie 
School of Art. 

Above and Left : 
Linen borders em- 
broidered in red silk. 
Italian, 18th century'. 
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SP AXlSU LACE 

Spanish work is not to be confused with what is sometimes called ‘‘Spanish 
lace, which is actually a filet net worked over with various coloured silks. 
It is a very lovely and rich-looking form of needlework and can be put to 
many uses such as table-centres, runners and mats. It can also be used for 
larger articles such as bedspreads, but it is of course too fragile for any hard- 
wearing purpose. A somewhat more durable form of this kind of work is filet 
net darned^ as opposed to being embroidered over, with a self coloured thread. 
A fairly coarse net is used and the thread should be slightly thicker than the 
mesh of the net itself. A simple but effective example of this work is shown 
opposite. 


\ f; E I) L E no R K S C R EEAS 

Needlework screens of any period from the 17th to the 20th century can be 
found in almost all houses possessed of embroidery and there are few better 
ways of showing off needlework than by framing it in a gold frame with low 
legs or in a walnut or mahogany frame on a pole. Chippendale designed many 
pole-screens and petit-point was sometimes used to fill the frames though 
Chinese paper was then more usual The later Sheraton firescreens are 
frequentlv oval or shield-shaped, and these are filled with silk embroidery. 



A motif from thr ( '.over f)fp[)osite). 
Thread embroidery on filet net 
mounted on red si/l,\ From the 
Glasgow Art (dillery. 
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sequins being sometimes introdueed with good effect. The Sheraton wood- 
work, being lighter than Chippendale’s, calls for a delicate stitchery which 
would be overweighted if the frame were heavier. 

One sometimes comes across pole-screens on silk or satin worked in hlack silk, 
the object being to represent a line engraving. Figure subjects are used and 
colour is introduced into the borders, which are mostly of a floral or ribhon 
Pattern. At one time many embroidered pictures were made copied from 
prints or mezzotints, but personally I have a prejudice against needlework 
pictures that aim at looking like anything but needlework. 

V E E I) L E ll O RK C ARP E T S 

Some of the most beautiful wool-work was done for carpets, and several 
excpiisite examples of these are to be found in such houses as Apethorpe and 
(-astlc Bromwich. There are also several fine examples in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which, until lately, used to include a very interesting one 
belonging to Sir Charles Welby. 

For a room that is not subjected to too much hard usage a needlework carpet 
is a lovely adornment, though the precious old ones are now mostly used as 
w all-h angings. 
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/ Sfiafiisif ruLt in 
ri<f.'>s-sfifrh on <<ini(is. 
If should b(‘ no/iit’d 
hoii n (’fl-rtn (‘i(‘d is /hr 
drsin'fu there heniLT no 
(UUftt V sff(i< t’s ii hieh orr 
lldh/e to inoht' the 
narli seem nuuiirre. 
From the I i(tori(i ond 
Albert Museum. 
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1 his hfUI/llful l<lhir-< tn r/ 
is rmhmufrrrtl m si//,, frrif- 
sff/rli {nr firlit-fu/in/) 
i'l 1 tffln\ i'd . 1 hr jHTind is 

l‘.li:nln‘lh<iii, mill il is in 
I hr f ntniin mnl I Hurt 
Mi/sru ni. 








/ /’> / 1) I rr I no \ ro in /: no \i i: or ro - n i ) 

Ha\iri^ what kirnl ui iKMallrwurk wa- <l<na‘ in the |>a>t t«) adorn 

the hoautiful oUl houses oi’ laifilarui. let ii> now >ee wluMlier an\ of' this work 
is siiitahle to the honu's ai to-day. or il not. how it ean he adapted to niak<‘ it 
more apf)ropriat<* to the modern I i \ i nji-room . Wall han^in^s sueh as the 


"'I'/li' Srnlilini: II l fr" n a ^ f/r^l /n //s/»<-/// l\ i h In >■ , , / t Ii r ( Ja i:< • li >< hm^i >>1 Iff. 

(I ml H ns I n run I m/t in In-r tm n nnln nlmil n n\ h\ Mn. I\. ^nn hm i,f t hr I )n in nr 
Kiirnl /n^finnr. n hif rnmn! thr ih-smn nm! nifr/f,rrir,l n on him- hnm nnh h’lf. 
'^ilL nm! oi unmhr nfifilninrs n> 'hnin him'. irJ\ nm! ilnll \rlhm. 


: D L E W O R K 

in modern life 


This zooUi^ivdl sdtnpJor n orkcd h\ Mrs. ThctKltnt’ Rnnscrrip Jr., /.s ds dumsiup ds lin atln'r 
contrihutians. Otiv suspeds it of hoiiip^d rcrord oj her Idle linshdnd's hunt i//^ dcfiirrc/ncnls. 
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iniiiulcly worked ones of Stoke Editli would lax the patienee of most w.,rkers 
ni these l)usy days, when leisure for embroidery means at most an odd hour 
or two in tlie day. hut lianydnyrs illustrative of the eurrent life of to-day. just 
as these earlier ones were a eommeut on the 18th eenturv mode id' livim.. 
have heim |,rodueed in .4meriea with amusiufi results. The house, the -uirden 













not the swrH. / 


though not witK au ns 


■ f-'h V7C>r ^ 
tri'Ct S'^CHiO'^fss nt>' 
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domestic prts. llir i’ainiK and llu' inotor-rar. all find tlndr place in a lar^c 
han^zinir I rcccntiv saw in IMiilad<‘l[>hia. the only dillcnnicc in tin' cxccutifni 
hcin^ that the lar^(‘r spac(‘s of colour wt^rv in appli<|uc work and ihc d<‘tail 
was added in cnd>roider<Ml stitclu's. Miicli of the I>ack^round was just llu* linen 
f}n whieli the picture was worked, the whole tiling relyin^Z nior*' on design and 
a eh‘\er spaeinj^ of <*olour than on riahorale >titehiM\. Iinleed in all work 
drsi^n pla\> tin* priiH'ipal part, inorr e>p<M‘ia!l\ if the work is dimply ex(M*uled 
and has not inlrieae\ of needleeraft to ui\<‘ it inl(‘r(*>t. 


7 II i: > / M r L i: r 

()f ()lln*r needlework pieliires inteinh'd to han^ on a \vall wIuMIh'I* lrani*‘d or 
nrdVained. lIu' >o-ealled sampler lend> itself rno>l readilx to modern Irealinent. 
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Here (uid <it the foot of this 
po^e ore enlarged details 
from the sampler shoicn on 
the opposite pas^e. 




In the Victorian samplers we generally find the alphabet and a row of figures 
but, unless it is a moral sentiment or a verse, it is a house that is most frequent- 
ly the central feature and a simplified drawing of even the ugliest of modern 
houses can be quite decorative if properly treated. 

Whilst on the subject of samplers let me say that it is a very good idea for 
everyone to make what was the original form of sampler, namely a piece of 
canvas about 15 to 20 inches long, and 6 to 10 inches wide, on which a record 
can be made of every variety of stitch. These samplers are quite decorative 
in themselves besides being invaluable books of reference when one is con- 
sidering what kind of stitch to use when starting a piece of work. The sampler 
should be made of canvas or of linen not too closely woven. If the mesh is 
fairly fine the smallest stitch can he taken, whilst by working over two, or 
even four threads the stitches can be increased in size. Wools or silk can be 
used or a combination of the two. Some interesting examples both ancient 
and modern are shown. In many early 19th century samplers beads are 
introduced with good effect and gold thread can also be used. 
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If'r III thr r<iil\ 
1^)1 h < riifin \ . in 
sUL. H'lio/ (iml 
sih ci'-Liil/ ihn-dil 
(Uui niclal-fii'dil'y 
>>n cdn r<is simu in<r 
< rns.s. Idiiis-di nii-fl 
(loss. sdhn. Iifi’ 
niiii-hi,n(\ hdri . 
hrn ifdnniiLi dinl 

1 1 tdi^di idii s/if- 
i /ir\ n I f It hinl dnij 
Odd h(’<l linrL-. 

i mni I li(’ I n tm ni 

(inil llhn-t \lijs. 



































I modern sainpler leorked 
on nofurol linen with 
hnen threads in yellow, 
Hnl and h!<ieh\ sln/win/^ 
(lit work-, linv stitches. 

needlenreai inir: and in- 
filling. Designed and 
n o i fi i* d h \ I ) o r o t h i' 
\Iarlin. ('.ourtesy of the 
^'lasi^on School of ,-//■/. 
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r<‘sults. atnl tiic stonr cliff from which her hushand''s family derives its name 
fljiiua s in the design, which is re[>roduccd on pa^e 35. Maps and ground-plans 
ol houses and gardens also lend themselves to this kind of treatment and wall 
maps oi tln‘ county were popular in the 17th centurv. These were usually in 
petit-point aiul the whoh‘ surface of the material was worked, but they can 
ecpially w<‘ll be done more or less in outline, the trees being worked in French 
knots and inan\ differtmt kinds of stitches Ix'ing used for the flower gardens 
and buihlings. A stmlv of th(‘ pic torial maps of Speed will suggest the treat- 
ment of t In* d<‘sii£n. 
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i.iuhroidf’ird inaf> (///////// \//^^ //'s'- I r/\ (inr fcnf-sfitr/i /tas 

been rrnfdtncd iff tanj fj nt i iort ntf/t <i ((mr^cr. nhix'd ^filrh, for I hr ttidr 
r.xfHfffsrs n/' (fftihlr hiffd. hi f>nr rttrnrr /s fhr sra! nj thr I*rii>r\ n itfi the 
\ fruiff ^hir\. tn (inf>lhrr (he In^al nil<h nud sa/ee// tfllf’ndfinl . 


A i: F I) L E n o R K r i c r i r e > 

Other forms of needlework pictures are wortliy of mention. Miss Constable 
exeentes lar^e historical portraits in a mixture of embroidery and applique, 
the faces, hair and hamls hein<i carried out in hm-i and short stitch, usually 
in woid, while the rostnmes are in applied material, velvet, silk or brocade 
being used. Real lace is ailded for the frills and ruflles. and jewels and pearls 

in r<*licl gi\<‘ n rich finish to the whole. 

Marv In^iml-s mosaic pictures are different in that everything is suggested 
hv a clever use of the rightiv chosen material a cheek pattern to indicate 
hHckwork or a tiled floor, a gold material with wavy weave used for hair. 


I his ( .olomol scene of is corni'il on! iii cer\ snuiU heads and has much tho oi>iu‘or<inf'o 

of a cross-stitch jxiriel with certoui choroiteristics ichich i^ii'c it o textile ifuoUfx rather than 
that of a drawing or painting. The c(dours held h\ the heads are as permanent as mnsai(\ 
and the ienp^th of endurance of the icork is only limited In the streni^th id' the thn-aii. {The 
oriizinal is the property of Miss I'ess Hope). 
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/"irlniils icnul,/ lill „ irliolr/iirliirr <rallrr\ ' 














suc'(*<‘ss (>t iicr piclurrs cntirrK on tin* irig^Miioiis \v;iy in which 

siiilahh* mat(M'ials arc cni[)lo\c4l and sin' scorn> tin* use of surface enihroidt'ry. 
riiis kind of work can l>c a<fa[>tcd lor ccchsiasl ical purpo.scs such as 

haniu'is and altar-fronlal> ainl llic richness of tin' materials makes the 
com[>l<‘tc arti<*lc ^low with s[>h'ndour. (diurch han^in^s and furnishings shoidd 
alwa\s l)c of the ri4‘ln‘st stuffs proeurahle ex<‘*'[tt in tin' 4‘as<‘ of small white- 
wasln'd ehap<‘ls of >im{)h‘ architectural d('si^ns. wln'ii linens can <‘ff<'cti\ (‘K 
ho u>ed for a|>|»li<|ue work. Sorin' Ix'autiful altar-frontals wi're forrnerK 
ma<h' in petit-point <»r Hungarian >tit('h and it is a f>it> that mor<' iis<' is not 
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.1 detail of floivcr border- 
ing from the Greek Islands, 
worked in double darning 
or Pessantef and edged 
inth a braid-like bordering 
ivith threads of rarious 
shades of fd/d: and green 
and metal on a soft cream 
muslin-like material. 




/ fmuc! far a rh<ur. 

embroidered u ilh ivools 

on eanids. J'he fboicrs. 
. ' 

as in many lUher 
Ireiuh designs of this 
ffcriod {Idle 17,11 
lur\) ore mor<‘ eoneen- 
tionolisiul than in the 
I'.nglish f a fees of I he 
saine date. Prom the 
f letoria and Hhert 
Museum. 



I'his srrcc!} in petit-point, 
<Jesip:ned ond icorked by the 
(inthnr. is snp:p^estcd by a 
Dutch floicer j)iece. The floicers 
ore mostly in tones of red, 
irhile the backfxronnd is 
shaded from maroon to a 
pinkish brown. 


Deloir: .7 larf.(e floral and bird 
panel narked by Miss Tess 
Hope from a desip^n t(d\en 
from an Fmghien tapestry at 
. inpers {late l()th century). It 
is carried out mainly in tent- 
stitch, with gobelins and 
long-legged cross-stitch to 
cm ph a si se con struct i ona I 
settings. Silk is used for con- 
trast and depth. 



made of these stitches in modern churchwork. Beads can also be used very 
decoratively, and there is a beautiful frontal in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in which the design is carried out entirely in coral beads sewn closely 
together, combined with embroidery of silver thread. I have confessed to a 
prejudice against needlework pictures, but by that I really mean landscapes 
or figure subjects which, when finished, give the effect of watercolour paintings. 
The Japanese are most expert in this form of work — forests and waterfalls 



Opposite : This petit- 
point pole-screen in the 
possessionpf theauthor 

is dated 1734. The 
design is rather more 
conventionally treated 
than is usual in these 
subjects, ivhile the ‘hilT 
on which the basket 
stands suggests the 
rocky ground so fre- 
(piently seen in the 
^ Palampores* or cur- 
tainsof Jacobean work. 


[ 


being amazingly well imitated in silk emliroiderv, hut I always eonsider these 
panels or screens, made for export, to he more astonishing than artistic. 

THE El. oil EH PIECE 

I have also seen petit-point copies of Dutch flower pictures so skilfully imitated 
that at a distance one can hardly see the stitches, though these again strike 
me as hemg wrongly utilised, though as a source of inspiraliou imlhiri- is 
hetter lor needlework (particularly for panels such as fire screens), t ha, ran 
o d flower-painting. Hut it is the spirit of the picture that should he aimed at 
and not the letter. Many heautifiil f,ieees of \vork have heen inspired hy old 










flower-prints such as were found in the 18th century botanical books and some 
of these pieces are reproduced on pages 45 and 46, whilst on page 49 
will be found some illustrations of the flower- embroidery of Mrs. Douglas 
Maclagan of Comrie who combines accuracy of draughtsmanship with original- 
ity of treatment in quite an individual manner. If these flowers, exquisitely 
drawn though they be, had been carried out in solid embroidery to imitate 
the flowers and the leaves as in a painting, half the charm of the work would 
have disappeared. One of the advantages of studying the 18th century 
needlework is to learn to what extent flowers can be conventionalised without 
losing their character. We study these old pieces of work as an art-student 
studies the old masters, without the wish to imitate them, but only to some 
degree to imbibe their spirit, and just as the young painter may learn by 
copying a part of an accepted masterpiece, so it is very advisable for the 
needleworker to copy quite accurately a leaf or a flower from the best pieces 
of old needlework ; but as a means to an end and not as an end in itself. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SHADES 

The mistake so many beginners make lies in not knowing how many shades 
of silk or wool to use, and beginners in cross-stitch usually err on the side of 
using too few. Heavy blocks of one colour should be avoided and it will be 
noticed that in the old work at least five shades of the same colour are intro- 
duced in the working of a single leaf. But these colours should always be 
carefully graded tones of the same colour except when a decided accent or 
contrast is aimed at. The veins of a leaf can, of course, be of an entirely 
different colour. Another mistake that beginners make is that of not sufficient- 
ly covering the groundwork with pattern. A small design on a sea of one 
coloured background has a very poor effect and large empty spaces of back- 
ground should also be guarded against between the flowers and leaves. This, 
of course, only applies to cross-stitch and petit-point. In these every stitch 
has to be worked, so they may as well be of decorative value. Study the old 
pieces and notice how little background there is compared with the design 

itself. 


ON BACKGROUNDS 

As the colour of the background is bound, even in a well-covered design, to be 
predominantly conspicuous it is as well to decide upon that before embarking 
on the work and to work the flowers in colours that will harmonise with the 
background. Alternatively all the pattern can be done first and the ground- 
work last, but in that case it will usually be found that the choice will lie 
between black (or more probably nigger-brown) and an equally neutral colour. 
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Another section of the early 17th century panel 
shoicn on the previous paf^e. from the Victoria 
and tlhert Museum. 
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iM’Kuf from on (’orlv 
IHih cculurv 
cincrlnt. C.hoin’Stitch 
in u'ool on linen. 'The 
f loner heri^ is /}nrelv 
(■(mrenlionol. 
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or a l.Mf ran 1„- pur.-ly naturalistic whilst the filling of the iniwr 
hav./K.."‘‘.a!!. ‘T: ^ot ....til the ..l.l ,Iieees 


I I I . " ' illil lilllll tiH* nl#l 

l.ave been closely exan.ine.l and their treatment thoroughly digested can the 
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rt‘\«‘rs(‘. A stiidv ofold stilclnTN will fin* tho iin iLn f* ^ ^ quite the 

and Hu^L^est a hundred 



Piiud " hloiccrsd 

l/Y>//V////’. usinis KW' 
IONS contrasl 

mdfrnals (tnd fine- 
st if < 7 / . / )rs i^n ed d nd 

(•xr('uf('d hv Ifj^nrs 
a. MrC.redir. From 
t he e () 1 1 e (■ I i o fi 
Ixdon^infi: to the 

scheme for \eedle- 
icorfi l)ere/oj>ment in 
Scot fond. 



new ways of treating an ancient craft. To invent an entirely new stitch is 
practically impossible, but what makes modern work exciting is a novel 
combination of old stitches coupled with something contemporary in the 
way of design. 


\ K n P R E C E I) E \ T S 

A very original tray that I recently saw was made of pieces of net superim- 
posed on net and worked with all the usual lace stitches. Bits of satin were 
applied here and there and white cord made a couched outline in the modern- 
istic design. The whole thing was carried out in white and mounted under 
glass on a background of silver foil. In another needlework picture also 
executed in white on a net background, bone curtain rings and pearls were 
sewn on, and white baby-ribbon was used for the couching. 
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Detail from a lar^e coverlet 
ivorked in silks of natural- 
istic colours on pale yellow 
silk. 1 he colours of the 
petals of the pinks are 
su^^ested by delicate stitch- 
ery, the f'round not heirifc 
entirely covered. // orked b\ 
Mrs. Doufclas Maclascfin of 
( omrie, Perthshire. 
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\ost urtium detail uorLcd 
far thr sann‘ taverlcl. Il(>re 
o^ain the pair \(dlow ba< k- 

fxround is not entirel\ 
eovered the cohaw of the 
lean's beinp siippesfed b\ 
lines oj delieatr stitelierv. 
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have now considered, fairly comprehensively, work intended for framing, 
but large pieces of work which need not be glazed can also be produced 
Avithout being necessarily very laborious to make. As I have suggested, 
applique work lends itself to large hangings better than any other method 
and can be extremely eflfective. The materials used must be suggested by 
the room in which the work is to hang ; the other draperies in the room should 
also be considered. If the curtain and the other draperies of the room are of 
rich stuffs, velvets and silks should be used for the applique panels ; whereas 
in a simple country room with linen or chintz curtains a more modest material 
would be suitable. The choice of materials will also suggest the kind of design 
that would be appropriate. Velvets and satins lend themselves to a brocade 
pattern of conventional design, whilst linen can be used for more floral or 
pictorial treatment. A frieze of Noah’s ark animals or characters from a fairy 
tale would look very well in a nursery, on linen not more than 24 inches wide. 
Couched in black filoselle or wool, it would, with its flat, bright colours 
suggest a stained glass window. Felt, leather and American cloth are all 
excellent for applique work and have the advantage of not fraying so much 
as some other materials. Artificial silk, for this very reason, should be avoided 
like the plague — it frays abominably — and even silks, satins and velvets are 
best pasted on to thin paper before being cut out, except when used for 
curtains or cushions (for the paper, however, thin, destroys the flexibility of 
the stuff and prevents it from hanging properly.) 

THE VALVE OF CO V N T ERCH AN GE 

A counterchange design is sometimes used for borders or for long, upright 
panels, the part of the material cut away being the same as that which is left, 
which reverses the pattern. The two pieces can be fitted together or applied 
separately on to a different background, the latter method being the easier to 
work, as the join in real counterchange inlay is not easy to cover unless a 
rather wide cord or braid is used, Hungarian or “flame-stitch,” also known 
as Bargello work, looks as well when used for hangings as it does for chair 
or cushion-covers, because the shaded colours used (and flame-stitch is always 
shaded), can so easily be made to tone in with the colour-scheme of the 
room. For hangings as shown on page 54, a violently spiky “thunder and 
lightning” design is the most effective, whilst on smaller articles the wavy 
line, which is the chief characteristic of this work, can be moderated. The 
pattern is easily evolved as once the first line has been decided upon the others 
simply follow it. The materials for this work are canvas with silk or wool, or, 
most effectively, a combination of the two, the lightest shade of the range of 
colour used being in silk and the other lines in wool. The stitch is a plain 
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than seats and hacks worked b\ 
Mrs. ''Pongo*^ Barker in long and 
short stitch. I he wreath has been 
adapted Jroni a border in an ad- 
vertisement^ whilst the design in the 
ri ght-hand illustration was insj)ired 
by a I ictorian book-marker. The 
chairs themselves, picked up for ten 
shillings each, were of the sticky 
polished variety, but are note seen 
after a vigorous pickling treatment. 











I his illusinition shnirs how 
iifolv (I pane} of llun- 
iranan stitch can lie used as 
a leoll-han^in^ hctn een the 
n inihaes. Ihe colours used 
shtfuid harmonise with the 
::eneral scheme of the room. 

i (fp rii^ht : Miss llefye ( '.(y.x's 
( npid has a faintly I ictor- 
ion flaconr. hut it is served 
up in a thorou^hh up-to- 
date manner. 


I.onei rinht : ( 'hair-hat I,. 

mainl\ in loni: <tftd short 
stilt h. mtrhetl hv Mrs. 

4 

'Poni^o" Harker from u 
ilesinn h\ Jo\(<’ Huntiniv. 

If presents a itmup of 
Intumn snh/ects. with 
hiat kherrie.s in hrench knots, 
stems in stem-stitch nml 
linn leaves in ilonhie sleni- 

^iifi hinn. 


for or painteui furiiilurt' to lx* slrippixl to lli<‘ [)laiii this. 

lio[)<s would not Ik‘ doiu' iu tiu* <‘as(‘ of a j^onuiiu' ( .liipptuidah^ ( hair. Louis W I 
(diairs UmhI tluuuscN (‘s to this process p<‘rhaps Ix'ttt'r than otiicrs, thougli 
p<‘rsonally I think it is a ()it\ to r(‘ino\ c rcall\ goetd old ^ihiing. A French 
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IHtli carried out in monochrome, that is in shades of white 

toning !o hcio4' and hrown. would look well on a stripped chair, especially in 
an oll-\\hiti‘ I'oom. hut tiu' hackj^round shoidd he worked in some strong 

(‘(►lour. >uch as coral-pink, hluc <u' jade gnam according to the other fitments 
ol I h(‘ room. 

\Ian\ chairs ha\c no [tarticular styh‘ to limit the imagination of the worker 
and on tlu'S(‘. modtuii (h'signs would he jiermissihle. Some examples by 
A . II. W j| I la m>on and 1 1 cIm‘ ( .ox w ill ht‘ found among the illustrations included 
m lhi> hook, and l)uncan (jiant and \ aiu'ssa Bell have also made various 
ah>lrac! dcsign> ol this kind, hut in carr\ing thes(‘ out workers should not 
conhnc tluunscKcs to cross-stitch or tcnt-stitch as these are too conventional 
and oiiIumIox lor anything so re\ olut ionarv. A free comhination of chain- 
-'titch. douhlc->t itch, f rcnch-stit<‘h or doiihle cross-stitch is much more 
>uitahh‘ lor abstract d(‘siirns. 


/ / T \ /: > > <) r I) /; > / \ T () r i r r o s e 

Ih're I may as wadi stop lor a monumt to <‘xplain that the object of this hook 
is to sugg<‘st what sort of (h^signs arc appropriat<‘ to different articles of 
lurnitun* and to gi\c. p<*rhaps. a lew hints on how these (h'signs inav he pre- 
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A/r. f. //. It illiamson i/ 
this (I es i rsffipr s fnnt 
rfjnif'nt ifjfin litv find rif'i 
from tniflition, hut hi. 
(j(ittf‘nis (ir<i ('/nirif'nth 
suitahlf' for mofirrn furni 
turf' in modern surrf/und 
fu^.s. I/i'i / fj/our sf hemc\ 

too. ore original he use- 
' hof olfii(‘-hrt)U ns. ur('\ 
1 / r (' c n s. m o u i c \ /inn 
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canvas the gros-point can be varied by bits of petit-point, which is not so 
easy to manage on Penelope canvas. For large pieces of work, such as carpets 
and wall-hangings, I prefer an Arras which is the only material that I know, 
wide enough to obviate a join. It can be obtained 60 inches wide, which is 
enough for most pieces of work. 

When first tackling a floral design for a chair or firescreen it is a good plan to 
make a rough copy of an old piece of work indicating the flowers with a round 
shape of an approximate size. When the rough sketch has been made, try 
altering the flowers, substituting one flower for another, for instance putting 
a rose where the original design had a tulip or vice-versa. The more delicate 
flowers such as lilies-of-the-valley can be replaced by forget-me-nots. In this 
way the grouping of the bunch, which is most important, can be adhered to, 
but a little inventiveness can be used in the actual placing of the flowers. 
After utilising this method it will soon become easy to make an entirely 
original design for oneself. As I have said before the great mistake that 
amateur designers make is that they do not cover the work sufficiently with 
the design and this method will help to teach the suitable spacing of a pattern. 
If the designer is not very expert it is a help to study the treatment of flowers 
in well-designed chintzes or cretonnes, which will be of great assistance in 
showing how the colours on a flower or the shading of a petal can be tackled. 
It must be remembered though, that in a printed chintz the number of colours 
is limited, whereas in needlework the grading of colours can be much more 
subtle. Be sure, when designing a bunch of flowers, to remember the imaginary 
source of light. That means that all the flowers must be lighter on one side, 
the left, let us say, and that the flowers on the left side of the bouquet must 
also be lighter in tone than those on the right. This prevents the bunch 
looking flat. In working a wreath of flowers the lightest point would he the 
top, and each individual flower would be darker on the underneath side. 

REhERENCE TO THE FOl NTAI \ HEAD l\ FLOW ER DESIGN 

Though I have advised a study of old pieces of needlework and chintz, the 
ideal way to design a flower piece is, of course, to study real flowers. A careful 



Opposite: Two border designs by A. H. Williamson 
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A realistic water- 
colour drawing of 
bindweed on the one 
hand, and a cross- 
stitch version on the 
other which is a 
transitionarv stage 
between realism and 
pattern. 


drawing should be made of some particular flower and then another drawing 
made treating it more decoratively, that is by eliminating the non-essentials 
of the flower to subject it to a conventionalising formula. Leaves must be 
treated in the same way and care should be taken that they have as much 
variety of form and colour as the flowers. There are many ranges of green 
in the needleworker’s palette and the same range should never be used on 
too many of the leaves. 

For small pieces of work a drawing should be made and coloured so that the 
final effect can be visualised. For larger pieces it is enough to make a black- 
and-white design and to put it on the floor or on a table and then to distribute 
hanks of wool all over it until a pleasant colour scheme is evolved. Then 
make a note on the design of the colours selected. 

Needlework books always give an easy method of enlarging a design, but a 
better plan is to decide first upon the full size that the work is to be and then 
to reduce the oblong or whatever the shape may be to a convenient size for 
making the required design and then to enlarge it back again on to the work. 
By this means the correct proportion of the work is inevitable, whilst if the 
other method be used the design may be of the requisite height but the width 
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I hese H'oodcuts serve to shoiv the latent strength s</ 
often contained in a small design, ivhich is well 
under the power of eye and hand, and which can 
only be appreciated when accurately enlary^ed. The 
enlarf^einent of small endiroidery motifs is often 
su rpri sin^v: i n its effect iveness. 


may 1)(* \vron<j. It may s<-em too ()1)\ ions to he worth mentionin'^ hut in 

makm<r a design it is usually best to start from the eentre. In (les'ignin.r a 

l.order with eoruers, make your eorner designs first then the border ean easdlv 

l)e made to .■onne. t them. If the border is designed first it is sometinn-s 

.hf l.eu t to evolve a suitable eorner, though the use of a double mirror is a 

trick. 
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lop : A bedhead cover made to 
slip over the ivoodivork. This is 
embroidered in various tones of 
yel/oie thread ; the thickness of 
the thread also varies. ('.hain- 
stitch, buttonhole and interlacing^ 
stitches are amonfc the many 
employed. It u'as desifcned and 
U'orked by Rosemary Rroicnlie of 
the Ghisfcoiv Schoid o f Art. 


Ri/cht : Polish woodcut .by lulmund 
Bartlomiejczk, entitled Ib^asant 
Type from Jaicoroico. ''(An illus- 
tration from ** Wood Kn^ravin^s 
of the l930\s"~Studio). A work 
such as this sup^gests an embroidery 
in which the directional value of 
stitches is uppermost. 
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"If ork in the Fields." Desi^^ned by Peter Brooks of the Glasgote School of Art. 
Worked in icool on fine ticeed icith chain-stitch and infiUings., by Mrs. Lamont of 
the Durn^oyne If omen's Rural Institute. 


Airs. Theodore Roosevelt's designs are full of vigour^ and the black-and-white 
Temple-monkeys opposite make a striking pattern. The flowing tails of the little 
animals cleverly Jill the spaces. 
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DESIGNING 


for the future 


SOi RCES OF INSPIRATION 

So far we have confined ourselves to showing the kind of work that was done 
in the past and to suggesting how the old designs can be developed and 
adapted for more contemporary use. Now let us ride our fancy on a looser 
rein and see what other and more modern sources of inspiration we can 
discover, for merely to reiterate the old designs takes us no further and is 
only stultifying to the imagination ; moreover, because a thing has not been 
done before it does not follow that it cannot be attempted and very successfully 
carried out by some adventurous spirit. 

Even a very casual survey of the work done in the past will show how often a 
vase or bouquet of flowers figures in the design, as for example in those 
illustrated on the opposite page, but these flowers have a definitely ‘period’ 
air with a conventionally family resemblance to each other, M'hether it is a 
piece of needlework or a carving such as the delightful panel by the great 
(Grinling Gibbons. 


F L 0 II E R A R R A A G E M E N T 


Now look at some modern arrangements of flowers on page 68, and it is 
certain that they will suggest a freer and less formal method of treatment. 
But animals and even fish lend themselves to decorative treatment. On page 
70 is a photograph of a barrel of dried fish. What an amusing pattern it 
makes ; does it not suggest an original table-mat, especially if carried out in 
embroidered net ? 


The sea is rich in decorative life — the heraldic sea-horse, the floral sea- 
anemone, the starfish and all the various kinds of seaweed, all these seem to 
invite the attentions of the designer. There is something almost aquatic 
looking about the photograph on page 69, though actually it is a '■‘close-up” 
of the centre of a passion flower. If we get into the realms of photo-micro- 
graphy a whole world of curious shapes lies before us, many of which, like the 
snow crystal, are complete designs in themselves only waiting to be adapted 
to circular or octagonal panels such as are often used for dinner mats. The 
line drawing on page 72 suggests other methods of treatment for botanical 
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subjects ; a running line ot net embroidery for instance, or black and white 
work after the manner ol Spanish needlework. For subjects in black and 
white with or without the intermediate tones of grey, what could be more 
lovely or more decorative than the snow^ picture on page 75, but the choice 
of stitches would have to be cleverly made lest the result should be a mere 
transcription of a picture such as the Japanese excel at, but which, as I have 
already said, is no very high form of art. 
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Detail of a passion floiver. From a 
photograph by H. Berssenbrugge, 
^D)dern Photography, 1937- 
38. {Opposite). Autumn flower 
arrangement in the free' manner, by 
\Iargaret .V. Holme. Photograph : 
C. 6. Holme. Both these //lates are 
illustrative of the modern attitude 
touards flowers. ff e have come to 
consider them so far superior to man's 
achievements that they deserve to 
have their way both in poise and in 
elbotc room.' 1 he tendency is rune, 
therefore, to make other things 
subservient to them. 







Les Poissons Secs” This photograph was 
originally reproduced in "Modern Photo- 
graphy, 1935-36,” and is the work of 
Sougez. The streamlined figures of fish 
have a new interest to-day. 
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31MPUFIEQ"CFF^PR|N<3 
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BAR^tL 

5up*^oo^nto 

HOOP 
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CFNTCF LfAF MOTiF 

ENtARorr^ 




Metamorphos 


I’^Xicution 


I //(/.'>/ nt / Iff i; (Hit' ir(i\ in 
nhtrfi tfn- nifhi /nttrfi/io\is 
/rn/n fifn)tni'raj>li h, cni. 
hrnif/rr\ . / ifi fHij^rani. 

fiinh! fn‘ rljf'ilvtl. 


hiL'h/ : ■'^u^nrstifii: a 

ffKin/irr <n hdinl n rit i n li' 
in nhi,h this ihrini‘,<,iihl 
hi’ nirrii'il mit. ( (:t,,irlrs\ 
of"Thv ^ • III inn s sfin " . ) 












LTf R>i/Mi\/'C K, 


-I n C 1) and E 

.s hoH' alt ern a t i ve 
methods of arran^- 
in^ the foliage to 
eonjorm icith rect- 
angular shapes. 




I^SPIRAT1()\ FROM MODERN TECHNIQUES 

Thinking in terms of black and white reminds us that woodcuts are often a 

fruitful field of suggestion for the needleworker ; in fact the landscape by 

Eric Ravilious below could almost be a design for needlework, and anyone 

using it for this purpose would almost have the choice of stitches settled for 
him by the artist. 

At the Glasgow School of Art it is quite usual for a painted design to be sent 
to the worker who uses her own initiative in the selection of stitches, but the 
woodcut is even more helpful and illustrations on pages 62 and 83 show how 
the direction of the stitches would give force and variety to the work. 


U (fn(/riH: ''Sussr.x Ld/idscapr/' by Krir RtniUous {Redfern 
(diUcry), <in iUustrotion from "UOod Rnfxrovin^s of the 19 d()'s." 
This e.xample contains a ^ood hint for the genera! direction of 
stitches for an embroidered landscape subject. 
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lidnest. in linrn ivorked 

irifh iroo/ in ch(iin~sli/ches^ cle- 
sifsnei! and e.xecnted by Jjic^ Hain, 
(jlas^iac. From I he eoHecfion 
helon^in^ lo the scheme for XeedJe- 
mork l)erel(tfnnenl in Scotland. 

The other small fragments on this 
and the of/f/osite fxif^e are a 
reminder oj the formalization and 
fKittern ichieh is a isreat part of the 
nature oj embroidery, anti ivhich 
should not be (Oitirelv forgotten 
ii hen fri’cr teehnit/ne is our mood. 
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// nuifnl /.,///,/ /// 1 /,,. lirllman's 
l.f>n</<,n. Hi/lli ils ftihinnni: and ifirnn- 
dr Mjhfr.f fm an rs.a\ in rni/,roidrr\ 
nafnni .,f unthnr and if^ ftralnimf , 
anuis uf ,nlanr. Ma.rrdiny as if ,/a,-s , 
^ fhr /nnU'fninf/. a/r lutias rnanuh fa 

hlv plan- in a raam af h^hf adannnu. 

1 1 H Us f iJ / sf'f sf*f , 











On pages 80 and 83 we have two rustic scenes, one IVoni a panel of woven 
tapestry, the other from a woodcut, and it is interesting to find that once the 
idea of woodcuts as a source of inspiration to needleworkers has been accepted, 
the latter picture seems to lend itself more readily for translation into em- 
broidery than the tapestry, which of course, in its time must have suggested 
much of the petit-point that we find on 17th centurv settees. 


‘’Summer Si^ht in Stockholm.'' {I*aintin<j: hv Hildin^- Limujiisi from "C.ontempomrv 
Painting in Europe^^ — Studio). The manner in ichich this subject is carried out is capable of 
translation into either the technirp/e of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt's " C.ockatoo" (juif^e 6.V). 
or of Miss Ilebe (d)x\s “(iupid'’ {/>a^e 5.5). 








Painters ha^ e always had a weakness for the waterfront— its picturesqueness 

IS irresistible. Two such examples are to be seen on pages 79 and 84, and how 

decorative they are in their different ways ! The Stockholm scene by Linnqvist 

could he earned out m a variety of ways. So could Derain’s backcloth for 
i^a ooutique rantas<jiie. 


/ A/yr t’Aamjtlr tj fradifio/uil figures in a landscape setting. 
I hr fechnujur of this tapestry is more in line with painting 
proper and. though a wonderful piece of work, it is only here 
and there that its textile quality asserts itself The harder is 
perlaips. from the embroidery point of vieic. fust as interest in 
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Here is an interesting use of a large scale design ivhich has 
but a chance acquaintance with the actual form of the settee. 
Unfettered by the conventional form of the furniture which it 
adorns, this kind of treatment can on occasions be very 
attractive, but pitfalls are many for the unwary designer. The 
pieces of Mortlake tapestry which cover this 18 th century 
walnut settee are all capable of faithful interpretation into 
embroidery. {By courtesy of The Connoisseur.^') 












If ood engraving "Les Romanic/, els” />v J. Ron! Zaire. ihram 

IT ood Engraving cy ,/ie WSO's'-^Stiaho). Figures asrain m a 

landscape settings hut in a more modern teinin) This metluul f 

approach ivit/i its tiiread-lilre lines. Iiaspossil/iline f^ Ze ^ in 
icork with the needle. ^ ^ ^ 


if 
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^ /n Fantasque" by Derain. (An illustration 

(The Design: Past and Presenr^Studio). The original purpL of this work, 

as the title says, was for a backcloth or background. It serves much the same function 
as a fnp^try hanging hut being in the modern vein its component subjects are different. 

It would take a veiy- little stretch of the imagination to turn this convention into good 
account for embroidery. ® 
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A Jor the settu.g oj Le Co,, d'Or" Act 1. made hv Aatalia Gancharuva 

It IS inspired ^ the peasant arts af Russia, much of a hich consisted of embroidered 
patterns and Jt^ures It nupdu almost be said that thts rind desfa, supt::>sts a fantasy 
in embroidery iihuh came to life upon the staple when drilled by Michel Fohine to the 
music of Rimsk y- Rorsahor. It mahes an interesting- study in the art ofeypressine the 
larefree. warm plow of e.xcitement enpjyed to the full by youthful son'ety and at the 
same time, a certain hankerinp after a rpdet life by the older members. How telling 

■•J n }fl well-i>roportioned use of contrasting colour. {Illustration from 

Ballet Desipn : Past and Present" -The Studio l.td.) ' Ullustration from 
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Cushion of quilted 
silk. Designed and 
executed by a student 
of the Glasgoic 
School of Art. 

Beloiv : This oil 
painting is called 
^'Erosion.'’ and is the 
work of the American 
painter Alexandre 
Hogue. (Reproduced 
from " E\es on 
America^' Studio), 
i glance at page H9 
will explain its f)res- 
ence here. 



l A EH USE EOR QUILTIAU 

I don’t think I have ever seen quilting used except in formal designs such as 
those for which the miners’ wives of Durham and Wales are famous, an 
example of which can be seen on page 89. This is a very characteristic Welsh 
piece of rose leaf design, but Alexandre Hogue’s picture of an American 
Cafion which he calls “Erosion” has a curiously padded look which suggests 
that qudtmg or stuffed work in the manner of the Stuart “stump” pictures 
could be utilised with good effect. The technique of stump work is of 
course entirely different from that of the quilter ; in quilting, two 
materials are stitched together with a padding in between and the Hues of 
the stitches provide the design or (as in so-called “Italian” quilting) the two 









II fu r in.fre H, carnes a su ^ furlher development in 
qn.llu,^ lerhnuine the traditional Welsh quilt opposite is such a 
beau If id and at the same time typical example, with its arrange- 
ment of geometrical design, that it is difficult to imagine that 
improvement could be made by departing from the conventional 
plan (Illustration by courtesy of Messrs. Shields Ltd.. Knights- 

hrulfre,) ^ ' 

From quilling it .seems natural enough to come to the bas-relief 
which IS but a step fun her along the .same path. The "stump worr 
of Stuart tunes is in fact, ba.s-relief in te.ylile technique, a modern 
lersion of which might be suggested by these two e.xarnples 
. Ibove : .1 carved pane! by Hai abridge Copnall. which is part of a 
senes of panels in the main re.slaiirant of R.M.S. Queen Mary 
repre.sentmg the history of shipping. Below: a hone box Hd 
carved ivilh a map of Wrangel Island, by M. Rahov. 




pieces ol stiiil ar*‘ stilelied with a doiihh* line, and a I’nrd oi* '-trip nl wadding 
is inserted l>etw<‘(‘n tin' lino In ^i\<‘ llie desired raided elle< l. In -lump work 
the h^ures nr other ohjeets whi< h it i'* intended to show in relief are worked 
separately, the pad<lin^ hein^r of wool or liair ^ew n on to < an\a- or linen, 
though e\(‘n wooden ioundations ar(‘ sometimes U'-ed. ilie fii:ure> hein^r then 
covered with einhroiderx : th.m they are cut out and af»pli(iufd on m the 
background, the sjiaees in hetw<*(‘n the (dijeet- hein^^ linally e«i\ered willi 
embroidery, jewels or nn'tal thread. It wouhl be aimoim^ to ereate a mod.-rn 








variant of the stump picture and for inspiration we naturally turn to sculpture 
or bas-relief. Plates on page 88 suggest that they might be interpreted in raised 
work, though the figures in the panel by Bainbridge Copnall would have to be 
isolated in order to avoid a crowded effect. 

THE PRINCIPLES OE POINTILLISM FOR EMBROIDERY 

The pointillistes were the first painters to translate mosaic into the medium 
of oil-paint, but it is evident that many of our modern painters have been 
influenced in the same way. Why should not the embroiderer see whether 
mosaic has any suggestions to offer ? Look now at the photograph below of a 
mosaic pavement. In its reduced state it might almost be mistaken for 
needlework and the ribbon border could actually be carried out in real ribbon. 

A THEATRICAL LEAD 

Theatrical decoration throughout the ages has attracted even the most 
famous artists and many of their designs could be advantageously studied 
by the needleworker. Le Pautre’s engraving of a performance at Versailles 
could be treated in a variety of different ways, as a small picture or as 
a large hanging, and the formalised design, almost heraldic in feeling, in the 
“Tudor Interlude” would make an excellent background for gay figures. 








i)() ) ./ -s^iuiired-ufr drsi^n f,>r niolifs in rrnss-stilrh .shows t hr afJinit^ of 

rmhroidrry dnsifrn lo that of mosaic: {hottom) part of a border id' an ofd mosaic 
piivrmeni (roiir/csy ,,j I he Conmiissein." ) 

Ahorr : in rnprannp.v l.r Pnn!n- of n srrnr/ron, ilneslr.- „s i, n as pin;, a, ,hr 

conn of I nrsaillcs ,n th.h. Unom liol/cl Drsipn : />n.sl an,l IWsrn," Sunlio ) The 

„iann,ToJ lrraln„;i, of snrh a snbjrd ,n,phl hrsnppcs„;l In comparison with some of the 

P a, ,n the hor.Ier oj the plain on papms 21 an, I 22. fMa,,- ,• Open in p .s,-ninp for 

talor Inl,;ln,ln, upd, n as pa , nl,;l irnlv ,n sha.h-s ofpohf onllin,;/ ami shm'Ll 

in hla,l, (oniain.salnis for an nnilnoalninl snllinp. (Illnslralion fr,nn '"I'lin Thnatrn 
in .'Iction Studio). 
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I aster J or London Transport, by James Fitton. 
(.onsider the jmssibilities of this subject with the 
technique of the plate on page 52. 

Below: Poster by Nathan. This treatment lends 
itself to a certain kind of embroidery. It is a 
pleasing composition of shapes, and was intended 
to catch the eye and attention to an exhibition of 
ivoodiiorh. It is again heraldic in its ejj ectiveness, 
using all the irell-tried ai eniies of that ancient 
art to effect its purpose. Whether one uses primary 
colours or subtle hues, the laws of heraldry as to 
what colour may go upon another hold good. It is 
not suggested that you copy this poster by Nathan, 
or for that matter any of the examples given here, 
but that the principles governing the choice of 
subject and its execution should be studied and 
applied to other subjects. One can get insjnration 
from practically any kind of printed advertising, 
even packaging, as is seen in the chair back and 
seat design on page 55. 






Bakst and tho l{ussiaii artists who did ^o iiiih Ii to |M>|>ulari.sr tiw hallri 

in this country could jirovidc inan\ ideas and their desij^ns call Idr Ireatnienl 
in silks or other gay and rich mal(‘rials. In a lighter \eiii is the circus -,erne 
troin a I>ondon 1 ransport poster, ami one can imagine layers ol emhroi(hTed 
net being used to give the eflect of light and shade. I can \ isualise a glas^ 
hrescreen with varying thicknesses oi' net sliaMeluMl on a frame, i lie dnails 



























Poster for Swiss Federal Railways, by 
Alois Cariget. 

Left : Painting by Grant U oo<L "The 
Midnight Ride 'of Paul Revere 

( Courtesy of the ]l alker Galleries, 
New York.) 

Although both these plates have a 
sefublance of embroidered work in their 
details, they form a valuable demon- 
stration of the disposition of those details 
and of how the ribbony roads are used to 
tie the whole design together, much in the 
same way that a free flowing stem is useful 
to hold together fruit, flowers and leaves. 

Lower Left: Jbiiriting, 1937, by Hen 
\ icholson . {h rom (contemporary Paint in <*' 
in Lurope —Studio). The careful balance 
<d <ireas ivith tone find colour values is in 
itself an art which must not be overlooked . 



ot ll.e f.-ures etc., being darned in briglilly coloured thread. Hut let me not 
make detailed suggestions, merely throw some i.leas at the reader’s head 
and hope that they may hear fruit. As I have said, the circus jiieture was 
ongma lly a poster and posters have a decorative value that is the first essential 
m needlewodv These pages will illustrate what I mean without further 
mnimnt. rSathan s design of a saw, is little more than a clever arrangement 
o tones and forms, as is the painting hy Hen Nicholson, the whole ^"llue in 
these designs depending on a judieioiis choice of colours ami tonic values 
Grant Woods attractive picture “The Midnight Hide of Paul Hevere ” 
opposite, has rather a poster cpiality, the rihhony road remindiii.. one of the 

hurst tctlw^ advertisement above, hut it too offers ideas for translation 


I 
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So we see how infinite in variety are the sources of inspiration and it is remark- 
ahle how many forms of decoration can he turned into needlework designs. 
Apart from those which we have already mentioned, the sprays from painted 
pottery and china, the lovely lines of 17th and 18th century- ironwork, even 
the borders of Victorian wallpapers can all he adapted to different kinds of 
stitchery and a collection of photographic details of any of these, in post-card 
form, will make an invaluable reference book. 


jNGENi rn\ iM EyriON and adaptabilit\ 


It requires as much ingenuity to adapt a design as to invent one, but whether 
adapted or invented, anything is better than a mere copy of someone else’s 
work and the needleworker who can adapt a pattern from another source is 
half-way along the road to being a successful designer. 
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C.hdir svdt, (Icsi^tKul l)\ Piaissff. (ind norlcrd 
in tcnt-sfilch hv Miss 7'rss lloftc in shiidcs of 
hnnrn^ hhnh <uid n'liif<\ hfht and dnr/,- /tinh. 
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